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METHODOLOGICAL REALISM. 

MOST systems of realism are metaphysical; that is to say, 
they are either cosmologies or ontologies or both. The 
realism of McCosh was methodological in its basis, but upon this 
foundation he erected a superstructure of theistic cosmology. 
On the other hand, nearly all the recent developments in realistic 
philosophy are intended to be methodological. 1 They deal 
less with the nature of the world than with the fundamental 
characteristic of knowledge. They may imply a metaphysic, 
but in general they intend to leave questions of cosmology and 
ontology to be answered by the special sciences. 

Contemporary realists 2 agree that the object of knowledge is 
not made what it is by the knowing process, that it is what it is 
whether it is known or not, and that the validity of judgment in 
no wise depends upon its natural history. The Newtonian 
physics was true, in so far as it is true at all, before Newton dis- 
covered it. It was as true in the days of the Hyksos as it is 
today. In 4241 B.C. the Egyptians of the lower Nile are said 
to have discovered that the year contains 365 days, and to have 

1 In claiming that the new realism is merely a methodology, I understand its 
advocates to mean that it is merely a doctrine of the method of judgment, that it 
is a theory of the conditions under which judgment takes place, of the scope of the 
validity of judgment, and of its significance or worth. In other words, I understand 
that the new realism is, in a broad sense of the word, a logic. It differs from meta- 
physical realism in that it seeks to answer the question how we know rather than 
the question what we know. These two problems are not so distinct that the 
former can be answered without implications as to the latter, but the emphasis of 
contemporary realism is, I take it, upon the former. No mere doctrine of method 
can be a complete philosophy except it be true that reality is a system of pure 
activities identifiable with reflective experience, and that the truth about this 
system is merely the general description of a process. Consequently the statement 
that the new realism is a mere methodology is either a confession of fragmentariness 
or an assumption that reality is of such nature that the whole truth about it can 
be stated in a doctrine of method, — an assumption which, as I understand it, the 
new realism does not defend. It is as if it feared to compromise its methodological 
position by any assertion concerning the world, and this seems to the writer a 
defect, as the sequel will show. 

2 Montague, The Jour, of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. VI, pp. 46of. Also 
"The Program and First Platform of Six Realists," ibid., Vol. VII, 1910, pp. 393ff. 
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instituted the modern calendar, but the year always contained 
365 days. The law of natural selection was only discovered, it 
was not created, by Darwin and Wallace. The interrelations 
of a system of points in space do not depend upon the correctness 
or incorrectness of our ideas about them. Knowledge makes a 
difference to the knower; to some extent it moulds his conduct; 
and through the knower it makes a difference to the object; 
but the relations which make up the content of valid knowledge 
are there in the objective world whether we happen to know them 
or not. 1 Neither man's profound need of knowledge, nor his 
practical purposes in life, nor the actual sequence of his ideas, 
has the least bearing upon the presuppositions and content of 
knowledge. 

Such is the general methodological position of contemporary 
realism. There are differences as to details which give rise to 
differentiations. Presentative or perceptual realism regards 
perception as a typical case of knowledge, recognizes that the 
content of perception is conditioned by the brain and sense organs 
as well as by the external world, and holds that the real object 
is different from the object as it appears in perception. Another 
type of realism 2 holds that knowledge cannot be described in 
terms of a purely objective order, speaks of an unique 'way of 
togetherness,' of 'mere apprehension,' and of a 'certain dia- 
phanous element' as something different from the object, and 
yet disavows the errors of a representative theory of knowledge. 
Naturalistic or naive realism 3 looks upon knowledge itself as a 
natural phenomenon, knowledge being an objective relation 
between objective relata. This again is closely related to con- 
ceptual or methodological realism which asserts (1) that every 
concept is a relation, and (2) that relations are external to their 
relata. 

One writer 4 maintains that the basis of the new realism is the 

1 Cf. Woodbridge, Jour, of Phil., Vol. II, 1905, p. 123. 

2 G. E. Moore, Mind, N. S., Vol. XII, p. 450. Paul Natorp, Einleitung in die 
Philosophic, 1888, pp. 14, 112. McGilvary, Jour, of Phil, etc., Vol. VIII, pp. 519 f. 

3 Woodbridge, The Jour, of Phil., etc.. Vol. II, 1905, pp. 121, 124. 

4 Bertrand Russell, Jour, of Philos., etc.. Vol. VIII, p. 158. That Russell's 
realism is not epistemologically monistic, however, is evident in his The Problems 
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doctrine of the externality of relations. This would read pre- 
sentative realism, when unaccompanied by the doctrine of a priori 
intuitions, and the realism that asserts a diaphonous element 
in knowledge, out of camp ; and, moreover, the simplification is 
confusing to the uninitiated. There is an ambiguity in the 
expression 'externality of relations' which grows out of the fact 
that two groups of relations, usually regarded as different, are 
here apparently treated as though they were alike, namely, the 
relations of the content of knowledge to the knower, and the 
relation of one relatum to another within that content. So far 
as the former is concerned, the phrase means that the content 
or object does not depend on the knower, the mind, for its char- 
acter; the latter is what it is whether known or not. Professor 
Perry distinguishes between relations of dependence and relations 
not of dependence, and holds that the 'knowledge-relation' is 
of the latter type. So far as the relations of relata to each other 
in the content of knowledge are concerned, the doctrine means, 
for Russell, that there is no internal complexity in the relata 
corresponding to the relations in which they stand or into which 
they may enter. Russell must mean that the same is true of the 
known and the knower in the knowledge-relation. But the 
question is, Can these two relationships be lumped together and 
treated as if they were alike? This assumption seems to be as 
much a dogma of the new realism as was the assumption that 
the content of knowledge is reality in Scottish realism. Hence, 
it is important, when we are defining methodological realism, 
to mention the doctrine that knowing is a relation of non-de- 
pendence, as well as the doctrine that all relations are external 
to their relata. 

From the historical point of view the position of methodological 
realism is interesting, as a brief survey will make clear. It was 
a dictum of the empiricism of the eighteenth century that the 

of Philosophy, where awareness, sense-data, and physical objects that cause the 
sense-data, are presuppositions of the entire discussion. To avoid the scepticism 
to which this dualism leads in the English Enlightenment, Russell, like the Scottish 
realists, asserts that there are ' instinctive beliefs ' and apriori intuitions the validity 
of which cannot be questioned. But does this appeal to intuitions solve the problem 
of knowledge today any more than it did fifty or a hundred years ago? 
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mind's own ideas are the only possible objects of knowledge. 
For nearly a century that seemed almost axiomatic. That the 
mind should know a thing which ex hypothesi is outside of and 
external to it was to these pioneers in the theory of knowledge 
impossible. Mind, they assumed, can only know the effects 
produced by objects on the mind. Not all empiricists in the 
eighteenth century held to this dictum consistently, but it was 
one of the concepts which helped to determine the course and 
outcome of the empirical movement. To this dogma the 
common sense realists of Scotland replied with another, namely, 
that what is known is reality, and again, that reality is what is 
known. This proposition, that the object of knowledge is 
reality, was for Reid, Stewart, and McCosh but little more than 
a dogmatic protest against the combination of sensationalistic 
empiricism and subjective idealism which resulted in the scep- 
ticism of Hume. They rejected the fundamental doctrine of 
empiricism, that all knowledge rests on sense-impressions, 
asserted the a priori validity of certain 'first and fundamental 
truths,' and thus sought to maintain that the mind knows 
reality. Certain dicta of that sense of reality which, they held, 
all intellects share in common are apart from experience, self- 
evident, universal and necessary. Reid and McCosh tried to 
do with these ' intuitions ' of the mind what T. H. Green and certain 
contemporary idealists seek to do with the hypothesis of the 
transcendental, namely, save philosophy from scepticism and 
intellectual chaos. In much the same spirit as McCosh averred 
that philosophy must choose between common sense intuitionism 
and pure phenomenalism, the transcendentalist insists that, 
because no other possibility is open to it, philosophy must choose 
between sensationalistic atomism and transcendentalism. Pure 
empiricism is believed by these parties to have proved an utter 
failure. 

Certain contemporary realists, however, maintain that the 
solution of the problem lies in the direction of a revised definition 
of consciousness or knowledge. Accordingly, Woodbridge has 
maintained that consciousness is an order of relations like time, 
space or species, and that, consequently, there is no difference 
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in point of objectivity or subjectivity between consciousness (or 
any mental state of knowing) and space or any established law 
of nature. The same view is championed by Montague and some 
other representatives of the new realism. Like Green, Hegel, 
and other idealists, they deny the assumption of English empiric- 
ism that there is an unbridged chasm between the mind and .the 
world; but, unlike some idealists, they deny that the world is 
to be conceived as an order of mind-made relations, they deny 
the Kantian doctrine that the understanding is the principle of 
objectivity. The Scottish realists questioned the validity of 
the distinction between mind and the world presupposed by 
Locke, Berkeley, and others, but Reid and McCosh accepted the 
dualism in a sense which, for the majority of methodological 
realists, is impossible. The two realisms are alike in maintaining 
that the object of knowledge is, not the mind's own ideas, but 
reality. The essentially new feature of the new realism, and, I 
think, the only important new feature of it, is the attempt to 
construe consciousness in a thoroughly objective way, and not 
even this monistic method is characteristic of all who count 
themselves representatives of the movement (Bertrand Russell, 
for example). The new realism reverts, in this respect, to the 
philosophical method of ancient Greece, according to which 
ideas are essential to the existent world as such. For Plato and 
his wonderful pupil, ideas are not at home in ' the mind ' and so 
in a world different from that of external things; they think of 
ideas as being, they think of them as genuine elements of the 
world. Eliminate the transcendentalism from Plato and his 
philosophy becomes one in its method with that of contemporary 
realism. As it was this same transcendentalism in Plato's 
philosophy to which Aristotle chiefly objected, contemporary 
realists probably have more in common with Aristotle than with 
any other philosopher of history. 

That the new realists are not justified in assuming that all 
modern philosophy is vitiated with subjectivism and that it 
was left for them to discover and correct this fault seems to the 
present writer certain. Subjectivism has too often been criti- 
cised and repudiated by the idealists. Take for example Schel- 
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ling's deliberate "Durchbruch in das freie offene Feld objectiver 
Wissenschaft," and his acknowledgment of the independent 
existence of the real world. 1 It is true that he was not always 
true to this methodological principle, but the problem was 
recognized thus early in the course of nineteenth century idealism. 
As the social character of all the products of man's thinking 
came to be recognized by Hegel and others, the individualistic 
subjectivism of British empiricism was practically abandoned. 
Indeed, the historical source of the subjectivism in modern 
philosophy to which we all demur lay, not in an emphasis upon 
mind and ideas, but rather in the abstract and absolutistic con- 
ception of the individual which dominated a very large part of 
the philosophical reflection of the eighteenth century. When 
coupled with this type of individualism, empiricism is logically 
bound to result in subjectivism, in the doctrine, namely, that 
the object of knowledge is an idea in some individual's mind; 
but modern reflection at the close of the eighteenth and the 
opening of the nineteenth century reacted away from the notion 
that individuality is absolute, and ideas began to take on an 
impersonal character similar to that which they possess in the 
philosophy of Plato. However, the protest of neo-realism against 
subjectivism is as valid today as it has always been, and the 
above historical considerations need not and should not deter 
us from an examination of its methodology on its merits. Realism 
proposes to reject entirely the dualism of knowledge and the 
external world, by maintaining that knowledge is a relation 
among other relations and that all relations are external to their 
relata. 

Having taken this general position, contemporary realism is 
once more face to face with the issues of the Middle Ages. 2 The 
universal and the particular being in the same objective sense 
real, how are we to describe their relations to one another 
in the object? After defining consciousness as an objective 

1 Cf. Kuno Fischer, Geschichte d. neuren Philos. (1899), Bd. VII, p. 311 f. Creigh- 
ton, "The Determination of the Real," Philos. Rev., Vol. XXI, p. 307, where the 
above quotation from Schelling is cited. 

2 Cf . Bertrand Russell's presidential address before the Aristotelian Society, 
September, 1 911, on "The Relations of Universals and Particulars." 
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order of relations, the existence of consciousness becomes the 
most obtrusive fact of cosmic history; and, since we are all evo- 
lutionists, the problem of discovering continuity of development 
between this and other types of order is before us. 1 Granting 
that consciousness is an outworn survival of the Cartesian soul, 
and that it ought either to be revised or consigned to oblivion, 
in what terms are we to describe nature's growing knowledge of 
herself? How shall we define the subject-matter of the science 
of psychology or the process of judgment? Methodological 
realism has not yet suggested the first hint of a solution for these 
problems. Should it attempt to reduce knowing to the molecular 
motion of brain-particles, it would espouse metaphysical material- 
ism, and the great importance of its present methodological con- 
tentions would be largely discounted. Should it deny that 
nature is anything more or other than the order of relations called 
consciousness, its position, methodologically considered, would 
be essentially the same as objective idealism. 

We do not understand that contemporary realists assert either 
of these alternatives, but what is to be their next step? Their 
strength lies in their original contentions, in harmony with 
common sense and science, that logical validity is not a matter 
of worth, that it is not a function of man's needs and purposes, 
that it cannot be decided by the natural history of ideas, that 
the natural order is somehow independent of our ideas about it, 
and that knowledge and nature are not transcendentally related 
to one another. What is to be the next step? 

The next step, if we mistake not, should lie in the direction 
of a criticism 2 of the concept of objectivity as thoroughgoing as 
the neo-realist's criticism of the concept of subjectivity. After 
boldly rejecting the traditional distinction between the objective 
and the subjective, and after searchingly criticizing the latter, 

1 Cf. Woodbridge, "The Problem of Consciousness," in Studies in Philos. and 
Psych, by former Students of Charles Edward Garman, 1906, p. 160. Also, his 
"Field of Logic," where "reality as known is a new stage in the development of 
reality itself." Science, N. S., Vol. XX, 1904. In the reprint, p. 29. 

2 By a thorough criticism of the concept of objectivity I of course do not mean 
an entire rejection of it, but rather such a criticism of it as may result in a revision 
of the concept in the light of what is now known concerning the process of judging 
and concerning what we may call the general function of knowledge in experience. 
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he practically accepts the former without analysis. 1 The terms 
'objective,' 'external' and 'ego,' as used by the neo-realists, 
often carry the meanings of the eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries, meanings which imply correlatives. Thus, by 
the use of such terms 2 they reaffirm the very dualism of conscious- 
ness and its world which they explicitly reject. Indeed, it may 
very well be that the distinction between subject and object 
is one which philosophy cannot dispense with. The failure of 
the realists to solve satisfactorily to themselves the problem of 
consciousness, which in their discussions corresponds to the 
ancient problem of the universal, may in part be due to these 
very circumstances; for a thorough revision of the term 'con- 
sciousness' cannot be carried through without a corresponding 
revision of the term 'object of consciousness.' You cannot 
describe the content of knowledge as external without suggesting 
and implying that the consciousness of the object is in some sense 
internal. 

Realism has always guarded the object of knowledge. This 
attitude and method are what the name chiefly stands for in 
history. The influence of this method is evident in the realism 
of today. Objective existence still tends to be represented by 
writers of this school as a kind of absolute. We hear knowledge 
referred to as both a product of evolution and as a factor in the 
further course of evolution, but we also hear that this natural 
history has no bearing on the nature of the object or the question 
of validity. Ideas are at bottom external relations and relations 
are external to their relata. That is to say, there is no internal 

1 In this connection see Arthur Mitchell's article in Jour, of Philos., etc., Vol. 
VIII, pp. S6iff. 

2 That this dualism is, to the neo-realists, much more than a mere suggeston 
of the terms they use, that it is a fundamental presupposition of many of their dis- 
cussions, is evident to the careful reader. In the Jour, of Philos., etc.. Vol. VI, p. 
S80, Lovejoy writes, "In any case, Professor Montague's realism . . . seems as 
frankly dualistic as any ever was, and as fully committed to the copy or duplication 
theory of knowledge." Although the remark is not true of Dr. Montague's 
intention, it certainly is true of the argument as well as the language of the entire 
passage referred to. I should not say that neo-realism is committed to the copy 
theory of knowledge, necessarily, or that it is frankly dualistic, but dualism is 
nevertheless characteristic of most of the realistic discussions that have appeared 
since the "Program." (See Russell's, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 9-57.) 
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complexity in the relata corresponding to the various relations 
into which they enter. 1 What a thing is, it, apart from its re- 
lations, is. Let us illustrate. 

The discovery that heat is a form of motion modified our 
conceptions of both heat and motion. In what sense then did 
the judgment make no difference to the relata? In the sense 
that heat was a form of motion before physicists discovered the 
fact. The logical continuity of these two relata makes no dif- 
ference to the relata and our discovery of it makes no difference 
to the continuity. Both the relata and the continuity are 
external. Hence the term pan-objectivism which has been used 
as a synonym for methodological realism. The object sustains 
other relations at the same time that it bears the knowledge 
relation. 2 In fact it may enter into the order of relations called 
knowledge and drop out of it intermittently; for that order 
differs from such orders as space and time in that it is intermittent 
while they are not. An object which is in space is always in 
space, and all objects exist continuously in time, but an object 
may be known or not known, it may be in consciousness or out 
of consciousness at any given time. A host of questions crowd 
the fringe of one's attention in connection with this conception. 
Is the order of relations called consciousness real in the same 
sense as other orders which are coherent, permanent and de- 
finable? In fact, is consciousness the name of anything at 
all? If so, it must stand in some sort of relationship to other 
real orders. Contemporary realism understands itself to be 
epistemologically monistic, but has it not substituted a curious 
metaphysical dualism for the epistemological dualism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? At this point we begin 
to suspect that this new methodological variety of realism is not 
so different from some of the older realisms as has been claimed. 
Its monism seems to consist in the fact that its representatives 
have agreed upon a single phrase to express their main con- 
tention. Actually two sorts of relations are recognized by realism, 

1 Cf. Bertrand Russell's article already cited on "The Basis of Realism." 

8 Cf. Woodbridge. "The Problem of Consciousness," in Studies in Philosophy 

and Psychology, p. 162. Also, Montague's "Can a Realist be a Pragmatist?" in 

Jour, of Philos., etc., Vol. VI, p. 460. 
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that of knowledge to the object, and that of the elements of 
the object to each other, and actually the term ' externality of 
relations' does nothing toward reducing these two sorts of re- 
lationship to common terms. Is this anything more than a 
novel way of restating the problem of method? 

It has been urged 1 that this type of realism is inconsistent 
with such facts as error, illusion and hallucination. A certain 
difference exists between hallucination and genuine perception, 
between truth and error, for which realism has no place. It does 
not answer this objection to point to the physical and physio- 
logical processes which initiate and accompany the error or 
illusion, because the same kind of processes initiate and ac- 
company genuine perception as well, — unless the methodological 
realist means to espouse old-fashioned materialism and deny the 
existence of knowing as a process different from the motion of 
material particles. We are well aware that contemporary 
realism is not materialism, but does not this concentration of 
interest upon the externality of relations ignore the problem of 
knowing as a process? Does not the relational theory of know- 
ledge practically eliminate the knowing process from the world of 
existent fact? And is not this inconsistent with the realist's 
assertion of his position and his discussion of its issues? The 
latter are empirical facts and how can realism ignore them? 
It is not enough to point to the physics and physiology of knowing 
and say, here are the external relata and relations which constitute 
that process; for the question at issue is precisely regarding the 
relation of the types of order with which physics and physiology 
deal to the type of order called knowledge or consciousness. 
The attempt, in this connection, to define knowing in terms of 
physics and physiology is either a case of begging the question 
at issue, or an avowal of a metaphysic which is inconsistent with 
the realist's recognition of consciousness as an unique order of 
relations. It will not save the doctrine to revive the transcen- 

1 Cf. Lovejoy, "Reflections of a Temporalist on the New Realism," Jour, of 
Philos., etc.. Vol. VIII, 1911, pp. 58off. Dr. Montague's discussion of Lovejoy's 
criticism (in The New Realism, p. 367ff .), aimed as it is at showing that hallucination 
and illusion are not evidences for 'subjectivism,' is in no sense an answer to the 
criticism. 
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dental reals of Beneke and Herbart, and the metempirical 
conflict of their energies, for this would simply substitute one 
set of terms for another in an order of relations essentially the 
same as that of brain-particles in motion, and once more knowl- 
edge as an unique process will have been eliminated. We cannot 
conceive a description of the knowing process in terms consistent 
with the doctrine of the externality of relations which does not 
reduce knowing to a process of mere displacement, 1 and displace- 
ment, we submit, is not the whole of knowing, however large a 
part it may play in the process. 

Another phase of the new realism claims attention. The 
doctrine of the externality of relations seems to imply that objects, 
or relata, possess a character apart from their relations, and that 
in this character they are self-identical and unmodified by the 
relations into which they may enter. 2 In other words, the realist 

1 It would of course be unfair to read into realism anticipations of development 
which the realist may well disown, and hence this discussion may be regarded as a 
mere personal confession of short-sightedness, but the writer shares these difficulties 
with others. The situation seems to be this. Either realism has a way of describ- 
ing the knowing process as such, or it has not. We have yet to see an adequate 
description that is consistent with the realistic method. If realism cannot describe 
the process, then one of two things ought to be true. Either the so-called knowing 
process is a pure fiction, it is not a fact at all, or else there is some serious defect in 
the relational theory of knowledge as set forth by the realist. For it seems evident 
that a methodology of knowledge that is inconsistent with the fact of knowing is 
untenable. If realism is merely a theory of knowledge after it has been attained, this 
ought to be understood, for in that case the new doctrine would not be responsible 
for a theory of the knowing process at all. It would then be responsible only for 
an adequate description of the world as already known, and much can be said for 
this methodology when so understood that cannot be said for it as a theory of the 
knowing process or as a theory of knowledge in general. 

2 The writer is aware that some realists question whether all relations are external 
to their relata. They seem to suspect that some relations are external while others 
are not. But so far as I know they do not attempt to say what relations obtain 
between the relations that are external and those that are not. My own belief 
is that this distinction is a move in the right direction, that is to say, in the direction 
of a revised conception of objectivity such as the new realism profoundly needs. 
But it is only a beginning, and meanwhile, the impression made by such discussions 
as Mr. Bertrand Russell's "Basis of Realism" (referred to above) is simply that 
relations in general are external. Perhaps certain realists mean that in so far as 
things are 'in consciousness' they sustain relations that are external, and that when 
not in consciousness things either sustain no relations to each other or relations 
that are not external, but this doctrine has long been advocated by certain prag- 
matists; and moreover it is not consistent with the realist's contention that the 
genesis of knowledge has no bearing on the nature and validity of its content. 
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seems to assert an existential dualism of objects and their 
relations, and it is worth our while to inquire as to this 
dualism. 

That the two are distinguishable in every case of knowledge 
which is still in process of development, there can be no doubt. 
Between my supposititious interpretation of a situation and the 
original data which started the enquiry leading to that inter- 
pretation there is a relation of suspense which might be called 
one of externality. But the relata which enter into the inter- 
pretation are, in this sense, as external to the original data as are 
the relations entering into my interpretation. This cannot 
therefore be the externality which the realists have in mind. 
Take the case of knowledge which has already been attained and 
is now complete. It will be admitted that relations and relata 
are logically distinguishable in every such case. But it must 
also be admitted that as a result of familiarity and from certain 
points of view relations between objects tend to become attri- 
butes of the objects. Thus, you are an American, but the mean- 
ing of the predicate lies largely in the relations which you sustain 
to the people and the soil of this country. Weight is an at- 
tribute of certain masses of matter, but an attribute which is 
identical, under certain conditions, with the relation defined by 
the law of gravitation. The properties of water are definable 
for the most part as relations between water and other things. 
Is it these properties that constitute the character of objects in 
relations? 

Evidently the realist cannot answer this question in the 
affirmative without compromising the contention that there is 
no internal complexity in the object corresponding to the rela- 
tions into which it may enter, without compromising in short the 
whole doctrine of the externality of relations. What then is 
the object apart from its relations? Realism suggests but one 
answer to this question, and that a negative one, namely, the 
object is not modified by the relations into which it may enter. 
Is it then known at all? Is it, in fact, anything but a thing in 
itself? The realist does not say so, and does not, we believe, so 
intend ; but what is meant by a relatum that is entirely unmodified 
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by the relations which it sustains P 1 If we do not, for the moment, 
insist that this idea is simply that of a thing in itself, because 
contemporary realists do not explicitly admit this interpretation, 
we are thrown back upon the proposition that it is some familiar 
and immediate datum ; and we must now ask what the meaning 
of this alternative may be. 

There are immediate data. Every relatum is in some sense 
immediate, for relations never exhaust the immediacy of their 
terms. Indeed, all relations either develop out of, or are super- 
imposed upon immediate data. Relations such as duration, 
extension, position, dependence, in some senses of the words, 
enter unnamed, and unrecognized as relations, into a dog's world 
and a child's world as well as into man's. In so far as data are 
immediate their content cannot be said to be relations. There 
always remains about color a mere quality which you cannot 
describe as a relation. Very clearly, however, such immediate 
data are not knowledge and are not in any proper sense of the 
term objective. Neither are they subjective. What we have 
here is the time-honored distinction between knowledge of the 
first and knowledge of the second intentions, prima et secunda 
intentio animi, the distinction between ' acquaintance with ' and 
' knowledge about.' If we use language with any strictness, the 
data which fall under the head of mere acquaintance with should 
not be called knowledge about. Owing to the fact that immedi- 
ate data may at any time become knowledge, it is difficult to 
refer to them without using language that seems to imply that 
they constitute knowledge. Thus, color is known, and the 
proposition, 'The sky is blue,' expresses a genuine judgment, or 
may do so; but we may well agree with the realist that precisely 
to the extent that this proposition expresses a genuine judgment, 
its content is objective and relational. That is objective which 
controls activity. The original data of a problem are objective 
in so far as they control the interpretation of them, the supposi- 
titious interpretation is objective so far and only so far as it 
controls the activities that verify it, the established truth is 

'Lotze's argument, in Chapter I of his Metaphysics, and elsewhere, goes to 
show that such a relatum is equivalent to Nothing, and that it could not enter into 
relations of any kind. 
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objective and becomes a datum in further reflection. That 
which is immediate is, properly speaking, neither objective nor 
subjective, neither a term nor a relation, although under certain 
circumstances it may become either objective or subjective. 
We can therefore agree with the realist that in so far as relata 
are immediate they are independent of their relations, but we 
should add that to this extent they are not knowledge. We 
cannot say that as immediate data they are knowledge without 
falling into the error of Locke and the presentative realists, the 
error of a representative theory of knowledge. No resort to 
the deus ex machina of apriori intuition (as by Russell, McCosh, 
et al.) can save us from this error. We thereby assume a stand- 
point and a method which a majority of the neo-realists profess 
to repudiate, namely, epistemological dualism. 

The logic of the situation seems to admit of no other conclusion. 
However we may welcome the efforts of the neo-realists, the 
fact is that the doctrine of the externality of relations commits 
them to one or the other of two conceptions both of which they 
profess to reject; it commits them either to the pure phenomen- 
alism of Hume or to the thing in itself of Kant. What the object 
as relatum is, we are not told. Objects as relata seem to be 
assumed without analysis. From this point of view the whole 
position appears reactionary. Is it too much to ask that the 
realist himself suggest some answer to the question? 

As to the main contention of realism, that the content of 
knowledge is in its objectivity independent of the knowing of it, 
the methodological position for which realism is sponsor in 
history, it is not possible to be indifferent; for nothing seems 
more obvious than that the validity of a judgment does not 
depend upon the process of judging when abstracted from the 
situation within which it takes place. Realism in this respect 
accords with common sense and science, it accords with the 
presupposition of all reflection that the constitutive order of the 
world perdures. In the light of cosmic history, nature seems to 
care about as much for reflective life as a pumpkin cares for the 
bit of vegetable mould that gathers and grows on its surface. 
The little god o' the world, strutting about with upright spine, 
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seems from this point of view a rather pitiful spectacle. He 
imagines himself the center and goal of things, he dreams of an 
ultimate Power in the universe with a special interest in his 
delectation; but a thousand types are gone, and man may yet 
be sealed within the iron hills or blown about the desert dust. 

Nevertheless, it should be admitted that the independence of 
the object is always an afterthought. While the business of 
knowing is going on, we do not perceive that the object of 
knowledge is independent of the knowing, or the relatum of its 
relations. During the process the knower's attitude is prospec- 
tive, and all the hope and resolution with which he surveys his 
goal enter into it. The data of his reflection are the given and 
resisting survivals of a familiar past. He wishes to know what 
they are to be for the future. In imagination he sees these data 
to mean, and in prospect to be, this or that object. When the 
problem has been solved in further experience, and knowledge 
attained, we may perceive in retrospect that the object and 
our knowledge of it, the relatum and its relations are distinguish- 
able and in some sense independent. It is just possible that 
methodological realism is at bottom merely a theory of the 
knowing experience viewed in retrospect. 1 As such we should 
like to think of it, because as such it is far more defensible than 
as a general theory of knowledge, far more in accord with fact. 
But in that case the realist should be prepared to make certain 
concessions to pragmatism. Indeed, in that case realism and 
pragmatism become so related to one another that the former 
might be said to be comprehended in the latter. 

Permit me to state the problem of neo-realism from still 

another point of view. Much so-called knowing really is not 

intellectual discovery but a process of learning what is elsewhere 

known. I sometimes wonder whether certain recent realistic 

discussions do not confuse these two different processes. In the 

1 See, for example, Woodbridge's "Evolution" in Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XXI, 1912, especially p. 150, where intelligence is represented as "an instrument 
for the recovery of the past," and where knowledge is "a means to an end, not an 
end in itself." "Intelligence provides 'a technique for generating a chosen future 
out of a given present'" — the favorite doctrine of pragmatism as represented by 
Dewey, but formulated thus by Bush. 
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learning process effort is directed chiefly to ourselves: in the 
process of original intellectual discovery, to the situation 
within which the problem has arisen. In the one case, we 
devote ourselves to the task of becoming familiar with relations 
which have already been formulated; in the other, to the dis- 
covery of relations in a situation which is relatively disorganized 
and chaotic. Now, if objects are what they are whether known 
or not, then all knowing must be a process similar to that of 
learning. In intellectual discovery we in that case simply read 
off the content of nature's great book. Analysis and synthesis 
in their various forms are from this point of view merely the 
focusing of our intellectual eyes upon the page. How then is 
the knowable world to be conceived? It has been thought 
possible that an omniscient Intelligence exists, and that our 
knowing simply consists in thinking God's thoughts after him. 
Again, the intellectual framework of the universe has been im- 
personally conceived to consist of mere ideas. Plato and 
Platonism, the Cambridge Platonists of the eighteenth century, 
the Hegelians of the left, and other more recent writers represent 
the world as possessing a sort of skeleton of ideal principles with 
no mind to think them. The great Plato taught that in some 
previous existence we ourselves knew all truth, and that our 
present knowing is indeed a process of relearning what we form- 
erly knew. It has been said that the object of knowledge is 
determined a priori in the very moment of our knowing it, so as 
to appear to be complete in independence of the process. It 
has been suggested that knowing is merely a shift in the relations 
of certain changeless reals which baffle analysis. We have been 
told that truth is the impression which the object leaves upon 
the mind, as a seal leaves its impression upon wax, and that the 
world as we see it is an inversion of the world as it really is. Ob- 
jective idealists and transcendentalists, supernaturalistic theo- 
logians and metaphysical realists have again and again asserted 
some one of these or similar conceptions of the relation of 
knowledge to reality, but the methodological realists of the present 
do not assert any of them. Bj what logic then is the character 
of completeness and independence which belongs to the object 
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of knowledge in retrospect ascribed to the object of knowledge 
in general? A certain family resemblance between contemporary 
realism and intellectualistic idealism has been pointed out. 
What the movement especially needs is an analysis of the object 
of knowledge to complement its analysis of the subject, and 
until this is carried out we do not see how the realist can maintain 
his original position except by an unconvincing dogmatism. 1 
May we suggest a question for his consideration? Is the com- 
plete object given there prior to the knowing process and in 
independence of it, or is it to be as a result of a process in which 
judgment is a factor? Is anything given prior to the knowing 
process except the data of the problem? To discuss these 
questions will be an admission that the methodological problem 
cannot be solved without taking the knowing process into con- 
sideration, it will be an admission that the genesis of knowledge 
has a bearing on the question of validity; but then, are empirical 
facts ever to be despised? Has philosophy ever lost anything 
by turning from formal and dogmatic shibboleths to the actual 
substance of human experience for light upon her problems? 

Heat is a form of motion, and my individual knowledge of it 
makes but little difference to either term of the relation ; but to 
say that heat always was a form of motion means only that what 
we now mean by motion always was predicable of what we now 
mean by heat. Reality will always have been the permanent 
possibility of our findings; and this, we submit, is simply the 
ego-centric predicament over again. Realism asserts that the 
object is complete without the knowledge of it, and the object 
is here used to cover a synthesis of actuality and possibility which 
the 'object' of the ego-centric predicament also covers. If this 
predicament is not an argument for idealism (as the realist 
maintains), 2 neither is it an argument for realism. You cannot 
by ignoring the significance of the knowing process establish 
the independence and externality of the object any more than 

1 Marvin, himself a representative of the new realism, holds that this philosophy- 
is dogmatic rather than critical, and we should say that up to the present time his 
contention is certainly justified by the facts. See his "Dogmatism versus Criti- 
cism" in the Jour, of Philos., etc., Vol. IX, 1912, pp. 30off. 

2 Cf. Perry's "The Ego-centric Predicament" in the Jour, of Philos., etc., Vol. 
VII, 1910, pp. 5ff. 
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you can, by ignoring that same difference establish an Absolute 
Mind or Idea. 

Granting for the sake of the argument that every object that 
can be meant at all must be an object for someone, granting in 
other words the ego-centric predicament, does it follow that the 
object is a function of the ego, or that the ego, consciousness, is 
a form of objectivity? We do not pretend to know, but it is 
certain that both propositions follow, if either follows, from the 
ego-centric predicament. 1 "The truth is that the common pre- 
suppositions of subjectivism and objectivism are much more 
important than their apparent opposition. Both alike assume 
that the real is to be found in what is simple and immediate; 
both try to grasp the result and forget the process. The abstract 
inner and the abstract outer interpretations of experience are 
opposed only superficially; in standpoint and method they are 
identical." 2 What we have here is an antinomy, or something 
resembling one very closely. Starting with the assumption that 
existence is always existence for someone, we prove, on the one 
hand, that objectivity is in some sense a function of subjectivity, 
and on the other that subjectivity is a form of objectivity, — two 
mutually contradictory propositions, — and by all the laws of 
logic we ought to infer that our original assumption is absurd. 
The idealist's 'subjectivism' and the realist's 'externalism' are 
of the same negative value. From the standpoint of formal 
logic it makes not the least difference which proposition we assert, 
and since this is true we ought to be warned that the presup- 
position of both is self-contradictory. Set out by assuming a 
round square, as Kant aptly says, and the world may divide over 
the question whether this figure is round or square. Both sides 
will be irrefutably right, and just for this reason the concept 
upon which the controversy rests must be absurd. 

It is a matter of actual experience that every judgment, in so 
far as it is at all synthetic, modifies its terms. Whenever relata 

1 Cf. Dewey's " Brief Studies in Realism, II, " in Jour, of Philos., etc., Vol. VIII, 
1911, pp. 546ff. Also Bush's "The Problem of the Ego-centric Predicament," 
ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 438. If * 2 = 4, and that is all we know about it, X equals, 
neither + 2 nor — 2, but =*= 2. 

2 Creighton, "The Determination of the Real," Philos. Rev., Vol. XXI, p. 310. 
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are brought into new and unfamiliar relations, the former are 
modified. Suppose the concept aRb, where R means relation, 
has already been established; it is quite possible that either a 
or b, or both, should stand in, or enter into, other relations to 
other relata without in the least surrendering the character 
they possess in relation to one another; but it is also possible 
that when relata enter into new relations they should undergo 
modification. The latter always happens when the new real- 
tions are discovered either empirically by intuition or by some 
novel a priori synthesis. In short, a and b undergo modification 
whenever the new relation is genuinely new and unfamiliar. 
It is true that in a sense the new relation must be consistent with 
the old, but to this end it is not at all necessary that it should be 
identical with the old or even deducible from it, and the evidence 
that the relata are unmodified by it comes short of proof. 

Moreover, there are whole groups of meanings which have not 
yet been interpreted by methodological realism in terms of the 
relational theory of knowledge, and which cannot be so inter- 
preted without granting to the distinction between immediacy 
and objectivity a much more profound significance for method- 
ology than the neo-realists have yet seen fit to admit. For 
example, duties, rights, wrongs and the good, — these cannot 
be defined in terms of the relational theory of knowledge alone. 1 
They are truly objective, but I do not see how they can be con- 
strued in consistency with the tenets of the new realism. Averse 
as the movement is to reckoning with the psychological relation 
of human needs and purposes to the nature of truth, we do not 
see how it is to ascribe any real significance to the politico-moral 
phase of life. Or take, again, the group of aesthetic meanings. 
Beauty is as objective and intrinsic as color or hardness, although 
in a different sense, and yet beauty is at bottom neither an 
implication nor a suggestion. The associational theory of 
aesthetic values cannot today be said to have been established, 
however large a part association may play in the development 
of aesthetic forms. Beauty is not constitutive as are space and 

1 Bertrand Russell's characterization of them as apriori intuitions is not such 
a definition. 
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time, but it is as real as they. It is in things and belongs to 
them, but it is nevertheless immediate and intuitive. Much 
the same is true of utilitarian values, for these cannot be entirely 
reduced to the relation of means to end or to that of cause and 
effect. And that such qualities as completeness, individuality 
and perfection are likewise objective and intrinsic, the whole 
history of religious experience goes to testify. But how are we 
to interpret such qualities in terms of the externality of relations 
and the relational theory of knowledge? 

The weakness of methodological realism lies not in the fact 
that it is methodological, — it is probably true that any valid 
philosophy of the future will be predominantly a methodology 
of experience, — but rather in the fact that its methodology is 
neither empirical nor thoroughgoing. Its original contention 
that consciousness does not make the objective data of its prob- 
lems, and hence that it does not make or constitute the object, 
is methodological, but realism goes on to defend a pair of a priori 
dogmas which imply a metaphysics of either pure phenomenalism 
or Kantian noumenalism. Why is not a methodological realism 
possible which will not only begin with facts but rest its conclu- 
sions squarely on facts? Is it not clear that externality in 
general and at large is as much an a priori fiction as is internality 
in general and at large? And is it not certain that the method 
of maintaining such a fiction must always be dogmatic? There 
are certain indications that recent realists recognize these dif- 
ficulties and incline to define the internal and the external alike 
in functional and methodological terms, but the doctrine of the 
externality of relations is not consistent with such definitions 
except as the term relations is used very narrowly to mean 
relations that are already known, established and complete. 
Even when the term is understood in this narrow sense, the 
doctrine needs modification in view of the fact that relations 
tend, with familiarity, to become attributes of their relata. 

G. A. Tawney. 
The University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 



